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MISTAKEN SYMPATHY WITH REPUBLICS. 

BY THOMAS Q. SHEARMAN. 



In December, 1895, the people of the United States were 
stirred to great excitement by a message from the President, de- 
claring in substance that a monarchy threatened to encroach upon 
the territory of a South American republic, and that our own 
Government ought to resist such an encroachment upon a sister 
republic, by every means in its power. Both branches of Con- 
gress unanimously approved of this message, and voted to ap- 
propriate all the money which the President asked, for the 
purpose of enabling him to decide whether any such encroach- 
ment was in danger of taking place. At about the same time, the 
Eepublic of France seized upon the Island of Madagascar, the 
Queen of which had submitted to every demand made upon 
her by the French, but was, nevertheless, deposed and im- 
prisoned; and the entire island was annexed to the French Ee- 
public as a colony. As a necessary consequence of such annexa- 
tion (since it is the invariable rule of the French Republic with 
regard to its colonies) American ships were practically excluded 
from trading with Madagascar, and American produce was shut 
out from its ports. Thereupon, Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
offered resolutions in the United States Senate, congratulating 
the Eepublic of France upon its seizure of Madagascar, upon the 
sole ground that France was a "sister republic," while Madagas- 
car was a "monarchy." 

The Eepublic of Venezuela, on behalf of which nine-tenths of 
the American Congress appeared to be eager to go to war, had 
existed for about seventy years; during which time it had en- 
joyed about thirty military revolutions ; and it was on the verge of 
another, when the intervention of the United States upon its 
behalf induced the revolutionists to pause, in the hope that this 
intervention would bring a flood of American gold, sufficient to 
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divide between parties; while there was good reason to fear that 
the result of any revolution in Venezuela, just then, would be to 
deter the United States from making the fortune of either party. 
Accordingly, the impending revolution was deferred, until the 
boundary question was settled by arbitration, when the military 
leader out of power promptly overthrew the existing Government 
and took possession himself. 

The relations of Venezuela and the United States had pre- 
viously been of that close and affectionate nature which has 
existed, time out of mind, between most American republics. 
The Government of Venezuela had for many years committed 
gross outrages upon citizens of the United States. After sub- 
mitting to these outrages for twenty or thirty years, the United 
States suddenly concluded to demand justice. In one of the 
breathing spaces between the twenty-first and twenty-second 
revolutions of that happy country, Venezuela was induced to 
submit this demand to arbitration. In this arbitration, citizens 
of the United States who had suffered wrongs from Venezuela 
managed to avenge themselves on our sister republic, by pre- 
paring forged testimony; on the strength of which an award was 
made, which was soon proved to be a gigantic swindle. The 
twenty-third revolutionary government of Venezuela protested 
against this award; and after a long lapse of time, during which 
the citizens of the United States were almost unanimously in- 
different to the fraud committed upon our sister republic, the 
twenty-fifth revolutionary government prevailed upon our Gov- 
ernment to reopen the question and do something like justice. 

This little bit of history, which in substance has been re- 
peated more than a hundred times in different forms, suggests 
an inquiry as to what a "republic" really is, and how much claim 
upon the sympathies of a free people is established by the mere 
fact that a government calls itself a republic. The American 
idea of a republic is of a State, in which all residents have equal 
civil rights, and all male native born and naturalized residents 
have equal political rights, subject only to reasonable qualifications 
of general uniform application. And the one fundamental and 
indispensable condition of a republican form of government is 
that all its officers shall be either chosen by the free vote of a 
majority of citizens, or be appointed by other officers, who have 
been thus elected. 
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Now, there never has been a time in which a majority of so- 
called republics have answered to this description. With few, 
exceptions, republics have always been either close oligarchies oit 
military despotisms ; in none of which have the great mass of even 
male adult natives had equal civil rights or any participation in 
the free election of their governors. Sparta and Athens are ex- 
amples of the earliest historic republics. Both were oligarchies, 
in which only one man out of ten or twenty had the slightest share 
in government. In both, an enormous majority of the descendants 
of those who had for centuries occupied the land were absolute 
slaves; while in Athens, there was an intermediate class, much 
fewer in number than the slaves, but much more numerous than 
the 20,000 citizens; yet these 20,000 monopolized all the power 
of government. Eome was a republic, for several centuries. 
But this republic was governed by a Senate, which consisted of a 
few hundred self-selected patricians. A long time elapsed before 
the mass of the people had the slightest share in government ; and 
all that they ever obtained was the right to elect two tribunes, 
who exercised a veto power, provided the Senate did not appoint 
a dictator to cut off their heads; which it had the power to do 
at any time, under the pretense of public danger. The name and 
forms of a republic were jealously preserved under Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero and successive despots, for 
centuries more. Nevertheless, not even the nominally free citizens 
of Borne had the smallest voice in the government of the republic ; 
while a vast majority of its inhabitants were miserable slaves. 

Coming down to more modern days, Venice always called itself 
a republic. But Venice was governed by a small aristocracy, who 
delegated all power to the Council of Ten, which in turn com- 
mitted the power of life and death, in absolute secrecy, to a 
Council of Three. Switzerland included a number of small re- 
publics, in some of which the people had a right to vote. In 
others, such as Berne, there never was any popular government: 
all power being strictly kept in the hands of a small aristocracy. 
Nine-tenths of the citizens of Berne were never allowed to tread 
upon its sidewalks. And not only did Berne hold in abject servi- 
tude the much larger district of Vaud, but even the Forest Can- 
tons held a large and beautiful district of Northern Italy in 
practical slavery, for two centuries, until it was liberated by the 
French. 
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In 1792 France declared itself a republic, amid great re- 
joicing, not only there, but in America, where our fathers be- 
lieved that the millennium had almost begun. But, within a. few 
months, the French Republic proved itself to be the closest of 
oligarchies and the most relentless of tyrannies. More than two- 
thirds of its legislators were driven out by violence; and large 
numbers of them were sent to the scaffold. A small knot of blood- 
thirsty wretches concentrated all power in their own hands. They 
were followed by a Directory of Five, which permitted French 
citizens to vote for only one-third of the Legislature, and attended 
closely to the counting, even for those. When the most respectable 
citizens attempted to resist this decree, Bonaparte swept' them 
away with grapeshot. The tyranny of this oligarchy having be- 
come both oppressive and contemptible, Bonaparte swept them 
away, in their turn, without even using grapeshot, contenting 
himself with the butts of his soldiers' guns. He then gave to all 
French citizens the inestimable privilege of universal manhood 
suffrage, exercised under his own supervision. Naturally, some 
millions of votes were cast in his favor; while not enough were 
counted in opposition to equal the frightened crowd which had 
run away before his soldiers. The new Constitution, thus adopted, 
provided for a Legislature which was not allowed to propose any 
measures of its own, but exercised the proud privilege of voting 
"yes" or "no" upon such measures as should be submitted for its 
consideration by Bonaparte himself. As it was well understood 
that, if any considerable number voted "no," they would speedily 
disappear from view, the negative vote was always small. Even 
after Napoleon Bonaparte was chosen Emperor, and donned a 
crown and purple robe, he continued for some time to issue coins, 
which are still extant, stamped: "La Republique Frangaise: 
Napoleon Empereur." 

In February, 1848, France again declared itself a Eepublic, 
and adopted universal manhood suffrage. In December a vast 
majority of the nation, by a perfectly free vote, flung themselves 
into the arms of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, for no other reason 
than that he was supposed to be the nephew of the great Napoleon, 
who had led two million Frenchmen to slaughter, and had caused 
the death of four million other Europeans. The first use which 
the Republic made of its power was to crush the little Republic 
of Rome. In December, 1851, a vast majority of the people voted 
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to make Louis Napoleon their absolute despot for ten years, with a 
Legislature having no power, except to vote "yes" or "no" upon 
such measures as he should propose. This form of government 
lasted under the name of a Eepublic for one year, when it was 
merged in the title of Empire. But, in reality, there was more free- 
dom under the Empire than there ever had been under the Eepub- 
lic. In 1870, the Empire was overthrown and a nominal Eepublie 
established, which has lasted until this day. But every French- 
man is held in the iron grip of a small knot of generals. No 
President or Prime Minister ever dared to oppose the dictates 
of these military tyrants, until within the last year; and even 
then, Loubet and Waldeck-Bousseau would not have dared to 
undertake the task of government without the aid of a ferocious 
military chieftain, who was prepared to meet with blood and steel 
any attempt at military revolt. Without going into details, it is 
notorious that the Government of France, during all these thirty 
years, has been about equally divided between republican forms 
and military despotism. 

At the present time, there are twenty nominal republics in 
the world, outside of Africa and the tiny mountain district of San 
Marino. These are France, Switzerland, the United States of 
America, Hayti, San Domingo, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Eica, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay. Of 
these, only Switzerland and the United States are real republics, 
within any reasonable definition of that word. France is half 
republic and half military despotism. All the remaining seven- 
teen are either absolute military despotisms or mere oligarchies, in 
which a small minority of the people monopolize all the powers of 
government, while the great mass are little, if any, better than 
slaves. The forms of republican government are undoubtedly 
maintained in nearly all of them, to the same extent as they were 
maintained in Eome under Tiberius, or in France, under the 
Prince President, Louis Napoleon. Legislatures meet and dis- 
cuss at great length propositions of law, submitted to them by a 
dictator, at the end of which they vote in the affirmative or fly for 
their lives. In Chili, Argentina, and possibly one or two more of 
these republics, there is a larger freedom of discussion, and a 
greater absence of military dictatorship than in the others. But 
in Chili, all the land worth having is owned by a few families ; and 
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a vast majority of the people are bound to these families in a mild 
but effectual slavery. In a large majority of these republics, there 
is not, and there never has been, any government, except such as 
was impc&ed by military force after a successful revolution, con- 
firmed by the forms of a popular election, at which anybody was 
permitted to vote freely, provided he voted for the ruling dictator. 
Even subjects of the German and Austrian Emperors have far 
more liberty and far more real voice in the government of their 
eountry, than have the "free and independent" citizens of any re- 
public on the continent of America, except our own. The subjects 
©f the monarchies of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium have vastly more. 

It will thus be seen that there is no substantial foundation for 
the current opinion that the mere name of "republic" is sufficient 
to entitle a government to the sympathy of any free and self- 
governing people. But there are other considerations which are 
of even greater importance to the right direction of our sym- 
pathies. If experience should prove that the government of any 
country treated American citizens with more respect and con- 
sideration, when it was nominally monarchical, than it ever did 
when nominally republican, common sense would soon teach us 
that our sympathies were very much misdirected, if they led us te 
prefer republican to monarchical government in that country. 
And if the same experience showed us that so-called monarchical 
nations or colonies uniformly showed more favor to Americas 
citizens than did republican nations, it is very certain that all 
those who had this personal experience would prefer monarchies to 
republics. Now it happens that this precise fact is proved 
by all history as well as by all present experience. There 
is not a republic in the whole world, not even including 
France and Switzerland, in which an American citizen is 
as justly and liberally treated as he is under the monarchies 
of Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Great Britain; while 
the treatment of Americans in Prance and Switzerland is 
not one whit better than it is under the imperial Governments of 
Austria and Germany. When, however, we compare the con- 
duet of Government officials in the kingdoms first named, with 
the conduct of Government officials in any of the seventeen South 
American Kepublics, the contrast is enormous, and altogether t« 
the disadvantage of our "sister republics." There is not one ©f 
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these so-called republics which has not at some time in its history 
inflicted many grievous wrongs upon American citizens; and 
nearly all of them have at various times committed the grossest 
outrages, including confiscation, wholesale robbery, imprisonment, 
expulsion and even personal torture. The United States Govern- 
ment has, upon innumerable occasions, been compelled to demand 
compensation for such injuries, although it has only on few occa- 
sions recovered any such compensation. Indeed, it has been found 
such a difficult and unpleasant task to appeal to these so-called 
republics for justice, that in a great majority of cases America* 
citizens have found it useless to ask their own Government to do 
so. There has been some slow improvement in these respects ; but 
even yet there is not a single republic on the whole continent 
of America, where citizens of the United States are treated half as 
decently as they are in every part of the British Empire. 

These considerations have an obvious application to the war 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal Eepublic. The en- 
thusiastic partisans of the Transvaal claim that they constitute a 
vast majority of the people of the United States. Whatever may 
be their number, there is no doubt that, after setting aside that 
large class of citizens by adoption, whose chief motive in political 
life is hatred of Great Britain, the remainder are on the side of 
the Transvaal for substantially no other reason than that it calls 
itself a republic, while Great Britain calls itself a monarchy. Let 
us then impartially examine the principal characteristics of the 
two Governments, thus placed in opposition to each other. 

Cape Colony is a British dependency; and, therefore, it is 
theoretically part of a monarchy. But that colony has a separate 
Government, with a Parliament elected by the free vote of all its 
citizens, a large majority of whom are of Dutch, not British, 
origin. These Dutchmen, as they are proud to call themselves, 
elect a majority of the Parliament, appoint all the ministry, and 
have in their possession the entire government of the country. 
They lay and expend their own taxes ; and in no respect whatever 
does an Englishman have any advantage over a Dutchman. Great 
Britain, it is true, appoints a Governor; but he never interferes 
with the internal affairs of the colony. Those who prefer Eng- 
lish can have their children taught in English; and those who 
prefer Dutch can have their children taught in Dutch. Every 
t©wa has its own municipal government ; justice is impartially ad^ 
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ministered; all white men stand upon an equal footing. There 
is no distinction as to race among white men, or as to religion 
among any men. One Prime Minister was an Irishman by birth ; 
another was a rich man, who paid all the salaries of the Irish 
Home Eulers in Parliament for a year; and the present one is a 
representative Dutchman. No one suggests that there has been any 
corruption in the Government, or that justice has not been im- 
partially rendered to all; and such a thing as the removal of 
a judge from office, for making a decision displeasing to the ruling 
powers, has never been dreamed of. There is no aristocracy and 
no oligarchy in Cape Colony ; and the only semblance of monarchy 
consists in the theoretical recognition of an absent Queen, who 
has in fact no power. This so-called monarchical province is in 
reality a republic, as free and independent as the United States 
of America, except that it has not the right of entering into 
foreign relations, or of making war or peace; these powers being 
reserved to the Parliament of Great Britain. 

On the other hand, the Transvaal calls itself the "South 
African Eepublic." Its people abhor the idea of a monarchy. 
But their government consists of a President and two legislative 
bodies, called the First and Second Eaads. The Second Eaad has 
no power, except to talk. It is at liberty to frame bills, and to 
send them to the Upper Eaad; which invariably and unanimously 
casts all such papers into its waste basket, never even discussing 
anything which comes from the Second Eaad. The Constitution 
prohibits the First Eaad from proposing any measure, and con- 
fines its powers to discussing and voting upon measures which 
are sent to it, either from the President or from the Second Eaad. 
As it is determined not to recognize anything which comes from 
the Second Eaad, the inevitable result is that no law ever can be 
passed which is not proposed by the President. The concurrence 
of the Second Eaad is not necessary for any purpose. Anything 
which is proposed by the President and voted by the First Eaad 
becomes a law, without further ceremony. 

As the Constitution may be amended or abolished at a mo- 
ment's notice, by the vote of the First Eaad, on the proposition of 
the President, it is impossible to tell what that Constitution may 
be to-day. And as it is untruly pretended that the complaints 
of foreigners relate to regulations introduced since the Jameson 
Eaid of December, 1895, we confine our statements to the condi- 
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tion of things as they were before the Jameson Eaid was thought 
of. No local municipal government of any kind was allowed. 
The City of Johannesburg, with 50,000 inhabitants, was not 
merely not allowed to elect a municipal government: it was not 
allowed to have any, whether elected or appointed. Everything 
had to be referred to President Kriiger and his First Eaad. Every 
Boer was compelled to keep a rifle : and no foreigner was permitted 
to have one. No Roman Catholic or Jew was allowed to vote or to 
hold office ; and for a long time not even a Protestant was allowed 
to vote, unless he belonged to the orthodox Dutch Church. Al- 
though two-thirds of the residents of the Transvaal could neither 
speak nor understand the Dutch language, and although all edu- 
cated residents understood the English language, yet English and 
American children were forced to learn Dutch, to the exclusion 
of English; while the use of any other language than Dutch, in 
the courts or in any official proceedings, was strictly prohibited. 
It frequently happened that the judges, all the counsel and all 
the witnesses understood English better than Dutch, and that the 
technical phrases upon which the issue turned were in English, 
and could not be expressed correctly in Dutch. Nevertheless, 
everybody in court was compelled either to talk in Dutch, or, hav- 
ing spoken in English, to listen while his language was mangled 
by a Dutch interpreter. Occasionally, a judge so far forgot him- 
self as to allow a case to be stated to him in English, where both 
parties spoke English only. For this, he was promptly punished 
by a fine, and threatened with removal if he repeated the offense. 
A judge of the highest court was called upon to decide a con- 
troversy between an American resident and the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment. Being an honest man, he made a preliminary decision 
in favor of the American ; whereupon President Kriiger promptly 
caused his removal from office, and passed a law, forbidding any 
similar case ever to be brought into court. Finding that upon 
another question a majority of the highest court would not accept 
his dictation, President Kriiger caused the court to be abolished 
and fresh judges substituted, of a more subservient nature. 

President Kriiger not merely expressly invited foreigners to 
enter the Transvaal for mining purposes, but also personally sold 
to them tracts of mining land, receiving $500,000 in gold for a 
single farm. He procured skilled men to frame a code of mining 
laws for the encouragement of that industry; and, within a few 
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years, foreign miners and investors poured into the country at 
such a rate that they constituted about two-thirds of the per- 
manent population. They paid to the Boers about $20,000,000 
for the mere land. The mines, being of low grade, would have 
been entirely worthless, but for the use of the finest and most 
highly developed machinery. The equipment of the mines, there- 
fore, cost about $30,000,000 more. There was not in 1895, and 
there is not now, any property in the Transvaal, having any 
commercial value outside of its limits, that is not the creation of 
these foreign residents and the fruit of foreign capital and in- 
diistry. For the avowed reason that so many foreigners had en- 
tered into the country and had developed its wealth, enriching 
the Boers both as a people and as individuals, President Kriiger 
changed the naturalization laws, so as to make it impossible for 
them to become citizens. Whereas, when they first began to 
come, the law allowed them to become citizens in two years, he 
suddenly changed the term to nine years, and again to fourteen 
years, avowing his intention to keep changing and extending the 
term, just so far as might be necessary to make it impossible for, 
the great majority of the population ever to have any share in 
the government. He allowed foreigners to vote for members of 
the Second Eaad, after a shorter term of residence ; but, as already 
stated, this Second Eaad had no power whatever, either to propose 
or to reject laws. It was a mere cipher. No one could acquire a 
vote for the First Raad, unless he renounced the protection of 
his native country, without getting the protection of his adopted 
country or of any other, for a term of fourteen years. During 
this term, he must serve in the army whenever called upon, fur- 
nishing his own horse and gun, his own food and clothing, without 
pay. He assumed for fourteen years all the burdens of a citizen, 
without any more rights than a negro. At the end of that time, he 
still could not get full rights of citizenship, unless he was forty 
years of age, and produced a certificate from the Field Cornet of 
his district, to the effect that his name had been registered on the 
Cornet's books for fourteen years, that during all that time he 
had faithfully served in the army, and had been in every respect a 
good subject. As most Field Cornets never kept any such books, 
the fulfilment of this condition was usually impossible. But, in 
the few cases where it could be fulfilled, there must be then added 
a written certificate, from two-thirds of the Boers living in the 
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same district, to much the same effect. These certificates must 
then be presented to President Kriiger, in whose absolute discre- 
tion it lay whether to admit the applicant or not. All these rules 
applied equally to persons born in the Transvaal of foreign 
parents. As might naturally be expected, the Boers treated with 
the utmost contempt all white men who, thus living among them, 
were kept in such servile conditions. 

Corruption and monopolies were universal. In a railroad 
litigation, it was proved before a Boer Court that nine-tenths of all 
the principal officials and members of the First Eaad had taken 
bribes. Among them was the son-in-law and private secretary of 
President Kriiger. But it was notorious that nothing could be 
got without bribing the President's son-in-law, and that anything 
could be got through in that way. According to the testimony of 
his own friends, he is worth several million dollars, and lives in a 
$250,000 house, although he has never earned $2,500 by honest 
labor in his life. As an immense amount of dynamite was re- 
quired in mining, President Kriiger granted a monopoly of 
dynamite to a small combination, with which, as usual, his rela- 
tives were closely connected. This monopoly kept the price of 
dynamite at about three times its price outside of the Transvaal. 
They pretended to manufacture it at home ; but the official report 
of a Boer commission shows that this manufacture was a mere 
fraud, the dynamite being imported ready for use, and simply 
manipulated a little, so as to give it the appearance of having been 
changed. The only effect of this manipulation was to deteriorate 
its quality to such an extent that it became dangerous to handle, 
and fearful explosions, causing frightful loss of life, ensued. As 
fast as any article of supply or food was found to be in great de- 
mand, President Kriiger would create a new monopoly. Thus, 
finding that Englishmen were fond of jam, he established a 
monopoly in jam, under the pretense of encouraging domestic in- 
dustry. 

Taxation was ingeniously arranged in such manner as to cast 
nine-tenths of its burden upon foreigners, who were not allowed 
to vote. It has been pretended that the greater part of this taxa- 
tion was levied directly upon the mines, so as to fall mainly upon 
wealth. But this statement is not true. The great bulk of taxa- 
tion was laid upon the necessities of life, and thus fell mainly upon 
the shoulders of the relatively poor. The large and rapidly in- 
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creasing revenue was made the excuse for a still more rapidly in- 
creasing scale of salaries and jobs. Official salaries were increased 
from less than $150,000 a year to more than $6,000,000. 

The cruelty of the Boer Government could be proved in a 
hundred ways ; but two or three examples must suffice. Pretexts 
were easily found for repeated onslaughts upon the black natives. 
Those who resisted were massacred without mercy, and those who 
submitted were made practical slaves, under the name of "appren- 
tices." Erasmus, whr is a particular pet of the President, drove 
a crowd of black women and children into a cave, and then built 
a fire in front of the cave, with the result of either suffocating or 
burning them all to death, not one being allowed to escape. Gen- 
eral Cronje and Erasmus were convicted in a Boer Court, of gross 
and unlawful brutality to the female chief of a native tribe and 
twenty of her men, without the smallest evidence of their having 
done anything wrong. They were both condemned to pay small 
damages to the injured natives ; but they never paid any ; and im- 
mediately after the conviction President Kriiger appointed them 
to govern the district in which their unfortunate prosecutors lived. 
No negro has ever since made complaint of Cronje or Erasmus. 

As to their treatment of white men, the official record of the 
trial of the Johannesburg Eeform Committee is sufficient evidence. 
Sixty of the very best men in the city were thrown into prison on a 
charge of treason; the alleged treason consisting only of an at- 
tempt to compel internal reforms, without the least idea of taking 
away the independence of the Eepublic. Every Boer of any 
prominence had been guilty of treason at some time or other, in- 
cluding especially Kriiger himself. No one convicted of treason 
had ever been punished by anything more than a small fine. The 
Boer judges were too honorable and consistent to be willing to 
impose any greater punishment upon foreigners. Therefore, 
President Kriiger imported a foreigner, named Gregorowski, and 
appointed him judge, for that occasion only, to try the foreign 
prisoners. Before the trial opened, he borrowed a black cap. The 
foreigners being then positively assured that, if they would plead 
guilty, they would all be let off with the usual small fine, which 
could not by law exceed $185, they did so plead. Thereupon 
Gregorowski revived an ancient provision of Eoman-Dutch law, 
under which treason was punishable with death, and he forthwith 
sentenced the principal prisoners to be hanged and the others to 
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long terms of imprisonment. President Kriiger announced tkat 
certain pious scruples forbade him from commuting death sen- 
tences for fines; but, after much back-stairs negotiation, the 
prisoners were informed that if they would make charitable con- 
tributions, ranging from $10,000 to $125,000 each, the President 
would magnanimously pardon them. These contributions, amount- 
to about $1,100,000 in all, were paid. Mr. Kriiger put the money 
in his pocket, and the "charities" have never been heard of since. 
There is not in the record of criminal jus^e in any monarchy, 
during the last two hundred years, any example of fines of this 
magnitude being imposed for any offense whatever. 

Illustrations might be multiplied without end, to show the true 
character of this so-called Eepublie. No public meeting could be 
held in the open air; and any meeting in a hall could be instantly 
dispersed at the will of any policeman. Newspapers could be 
suppressed, at the will of Mr. Kriiger. Even petitions were finally 
prohibited. Power was given to the President to expel any 
foreigner, without any cause assigned, and to confiscate his prop- 
erty on a fictitious pretense. Fifty thousand persons were thus 
expelled, in October, 1899, and all their property has been con- 
fiscated. And then a law was passed empowering the Boer army 
to force any American or other neutral to serve it in any menial 
capacity which its officers might dictate. 

It is pleaded, in excuse for these undeniable facts, that each 
of them might be paralleled in some other country ; that the gov- 
ernment of New York City is as corrupt; that our tariff is as bad; 
that meetings are suppressed in Ireland and Germany, and that 
aliens are expelled from France. But there is no such combination 
of oppression, corruption, cruelty and outrage to be found in 
Europe, west of Turkey, and none on this continent, except in 
some of our beloved "sister republics" of Central America. 

To sum up, there is not a republic on earth, except Switzer- 
land and our own United States, in which there is even an approxi- 
mation to the honesty of administration found in at least six 
European monarchies ; nor anything like the combination of gov- 
ernmental honesty, judicial impartiality, equality of rights, per- 
sonal liberty and liberality toward Americans, which can be found 
in those monarchies and in all of the British colonies. 

Thomas G. Sheabmait. 



